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co DECAY OF THE TEETH.—WNO. IZ. 
PURI DESIGN—THEIR IMPORTANCE—IS THEIR PREMATURE DECAY NECES- 
ee. SARY 1 INTENDED TO LAST THROUGH LIFE. 
- [Communicated for the Graham Journal of Health and Longevity.) 
“The remark, that the teeth answer a very important purpose. in-the 


- gital.economy, will perhaps be thought superfluous, and yet we fear 


there is a too prevalent error in d to the whole of. their i 
The idea is too common that their whole object. is to pon a 


‘the food to a pulp. It will not do, of course, to swallow too large 


asses of solid substance.. The food must. be softened in some way 
other; the common notion is that it makes,very little difference 


‘how this is done. If the food is solid when taken into the mouth, 


hy. then, of course, the teeth were given us te. chew it; but,if it,is 
ready in a liquid or pulpous state, it is all the same —— to the 

ach and down it goes without scarcely touching the teeth... This 
agreat mistake. The teeth are intended, not only for mastication— 
"reducing the food to a pulp, but also for insalivation—for mixing 
food thoroughly with saliva while in the mouth, The apparatus 
accomplishing this object exhibits beautifully the wisdom of the 

mer of aia. The glands for the secretion of . saliva are.so 
oa that, at every motion of the jaws in chewing, the food. is 








upon them, the saliva is forced out and is thus mi with 

the food. And it is worthy of notice that nearly all the saliva which 
hus flows into the mouth, trickles down around the sides of the teeth 
is thus mixed with the food, while the teeth are breaking’ it and 
Ieducing it toa pulp. This arrangement shows conclusively that the 
teeth were designed not only for mastication but also.to aid in-the 
of insalivation ; and that this process cannot be perfect unless 
fnasticotion is faithfully performed. We are aware that~these 


Jemarks will seem common-place to those who are at all familiar with 


investigations; but we cannot be too strongly impressed 
.the truths, ee teeomaah insalivation is absolutely indispensable 
e ry Be tion, and that thorough insalivation cannot be. secured 
ithfal mastication. 






_ Such and so important, then, being the part which the ‘teeth’ are 
woe to perform in the vital economy, the question naturally arises 
their universa! premature decay necessary? The question upon 
om” 
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second thought, seems entirely superfluous. If the teeth are neces. 
e arfiinécessary atiévéry age; and ft might 
de n ,a' , that He who formed: the 
formed them to last as long as they are needed. Surely we should 
pronounce Ce Tetph aeker an unskilful. workman who should make 
a watch in ‘which one ‘wheel, and that one of the most important, 
would wear out in one quarter of the time which the rest would last; 
‘and-are the productions of Infinite Wisdom less perfect than the works 
of fallible man 2?‘ Bat the teeth are needed to the end of life ; indeed 
when, in age, debility and impaired~action are 
coming upon Ais whole physical man, than in the vigor of youth or 
middle life. the digestive organs become weak, mastication and 
insalivation ought to be more perfect rather than less perfect.: At 
sleast, we might expect the decay of the several organs would proceed 
with equal pace. . 
The argument a priori is confirmed by a consideration of the 
difficulty "which attends the extraction of the teeth. ~The pain of ‘the 
genuine toothache, standing as it does at the pinnacle of the “bad 
eminence” ‘of the mountain of tortures which the transgressions of 
man have heaped upon humanity, should emphatically teach the ‘suf- 
ferer that his own bad habits, ignorantly it may be, have procured for 
bim ‘that exeruciating torture; and the terrible suffering attending 
extraction should impress the conviction that the teeth were made to 
remain through life. The first teeth—the milk-teeth, are undoubtedly 
mérély ‘temporary contrivances ; not fastenéd to the jaw-bone, but just 
inserted’ into the gums to subserve the purposes of mastication until 
the jaw-bone should be sufficiently developed and matured to furnish 
2 foundation ‘for the permanent teeth. These milk-teeth, when they 
have accomplished their purpose, are pushed out by their successéts 
and’ are all'shed--without suffering. Not so with the second teeth. 
It 'seems almost as much as one’s life is worth to have a tooth extracted; 
and’ the inferénce is a natural, an inevitable one, that the extraction of 
the’ teeth is unnatural and unnecessary—no more contemplated by 
a, of our bodies than the breaking of the ligaments of the 
hip+joints % 
\oPhis* ment derives confirmation from the analogy of other 
aninials,’' In a’ pure state of nature; that is, when the animal is under 
the gdidanoe~of instinct, the teeth do not thus prematurely décay. 
Tue; due domesticated ‘animals lose their teeth early; but these 
wnimals) it'must be remembered, are not in a state of nature; thé 
are} 'to! a greater or less dégree, the subjects of artificial habits; 
the’ deeay'of their teeth will uniformly be found to be rapid in pro 
tion ag those atiimals are brought under the influence of arti 
tréatment,)'The teeth of the hog probably decay earliest ; those of 
thevstall-fed ‘horse quicker than those of the cow. And so ‘univer 
sally. The general fact still is, that the teeth of the lower animals 
do list through life: ; Pay wi 
»»-Againy if the premature decay of the teeth be a necessary part’ of 
‘ the ‘haman constitution, then it would take place in'every 1 ividual 
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ofthe race and in all ages; there never would have been and there 
aéver can be an exempt. But this, we know, is not:the case. » There 
jg wide difference between past generations and the present; ‘and 

n different individuals of the present generation; and the 
causes of this difference must lie wholly in the region of volun 
habit. The same course of life which exempts one individual wand, 
other things being equal, exempt another. ’ 
From these considerations the conclusions are unavoidable ‘that the 

ture decay of the teeth is not necessary ; that they are needed 
through life and that they were designed to last through life; and that 
ordinarily they may be preserved in a condition to perform ‘their 
functions to the close of life. 

Dr. Johnson says,in a note on page 272; of his “ Economy of 
Health ;” ‘The premature decay of the ‘teeth in our own times, ase 
compared with even fifty years ago, must have arrested the attention 
ofmost observers. For many years I have been endeavoring to form 
some ‘calculation of the difference, and to account for its causes. ° I 
canhot say that I have been successful in either case. Su ; Out 
of a large assembly of people, we were to select the first hundred that 
had attained the age of fifty years. I think we should find as 
teeth in the heads of the seniors as in the juniors. This ought not to 
be: There must be’some cause or causes. ‘The change of habits and 
manhers, the increase of sedentary and manufacturing employments 
pot have done something. The indiscriminate use or abuse of ‘calo- 
mel, especially among children, since the beginning’ of the present 
centiry, may have proved no unimportant cause of what a clever 
American dentist of this metropolis calls ‘ DevasTATION OF THE cuits.» 
The people of the United States are remarkably prone to early loss of 
teeth. It is well known that they swallow enormous doses of calomel 
on all occasions.” These statements are undoubtedly correct, as far 
asthey go; but tuey are too general—they do not come to the point; 
“sédentary and manufacturing employments ” unquestionably tend to 
I the teeth; but the question still arises—why do they have this 

mdeéncy ? sitting still, in itself, will not cause a tooth to rot, nor will 
tending a loom or a picker. Besides, our farmers, with habits as 
active as their fathers’ were, are subject to premature loss of the teeth. 
We do not say that they lose them as carly, as a general thing, as 
persons in other employments ; but they have lost as much in compar- 

‘with farmers of past generations as individuals in any other sifu- 
ation in-life. The teeth of the farmers of the present generation are 
asmuch poorer than those of the farmers of the past were, as are the 
teeth of the student now poorer than those of the student then. We 
Want, then, a general principle which will cover the whole subject. 
A principle fairly deducible from observation and experience, With 
hich all existing facts respecting the decay of the teeth, shall be 
fond to be consistent, and under the guidance of which we may . 
arrive at general rules for the preservation of the teeth. vol 

We do not offer any suggestions upon this wohest as the results of 

brious research or of original investigation. e are not anxious 
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to startle with new theories, but rather to instruct with well. estab. 
lished, even if they be old truths. And — « these suggestions may 
be familiar to many of our readers, we trust that they may be of prac- 
tical value to some ; and that all will view them in the light of commox 
sense. ‘I speak as unto wise men ; JupGE YE what I say.” 

It will be obviously inferred from the preceding remarks that injuries 
to the teeth are of two kinds, direct and indirect ; and, by conse- 
quence, that the means of preservation must also be direct and indi- 
rect. We have already written more than we intended at the com- 
mencement; but the more we examine the subject, the more its 
importance appears. Much as we dislike that tantalizing phrase— 
“to be continued”—we must, for fear of becoming tedious by le 
postpone the farther consideration of the subject to a future number, 

As we always like to fortify our positions by the authority of the 
doctors, we quote here the opinion of Dr. Spooner of New York. In 
his treatise on the teeth, which we have met with since the preceding 
remarks were written, he says “that the teeth of all persons which 
are constitutionally well formed, or whose structure is good, who 
enjoy such health that the secretory organs be not destroyed, may be 
preserved to the last days of their life. 

“‘ Some,” he adds, “go even farther, and assert that the teeth of all 
persons may be preserved through life. We-do not believe this doc- 
trine ; for the teeth of some individuals are so defective in their organ- 
ization, and the health of others isso bad, and the secretions of the 
mouth as well as the body so vitiated, that the teeth will decay in 
spite of art, though it may very much retard its progress. These 
cases, however, are very rare.” Spooner’s Guide to Sound Teeth, 
pp. 97 & 98. Common Sense. 





CAUSES OF DYSPEPSIA. 


Chronic indigestion, so far as our knowledge extends, seldom..if 
ever exists in the early stages of society, but grows out of the effemi- 
nacy and morbid nervous susceptibility which are the accompaniments 
of luxury and mental cultivation. Some of the brute creation even, 
when associated with man, and exposed to the hurtful influences be- 
longing to his civilized state, will not unfrequently become the sub- 
jects of indigestion. It is then among the various circumstances op- 
erating upon man in his advanced social condition, that we are to 
seek for the causes of dyspepsia. eal 

Constitutional predisposition to indigestion.—There may exist 
an inherent delicacy, or some sort of imperfection in the instruments 
of digestion, rendering them unusually susceptible to disorder, even, 
perhaps, from early infancy. Such condition, like imbecilities or ten- 
dencies to disease in other organs, may be inherited, or connect 
with circumstances incidental to the early developement of the organi- 
zation, of whose nature we can form no conjecture. 

For the most t, vigorous circulation and respiration, muscular 
strength and capability of endurance, announce an energy of diges- 
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tion; and a general delicacy of constitution, a corresponding infirm- 
ness in this function. Still there are occasional exceptions, in which 
the digestive function, either from innate or incidental causes, displays 
a weakness peculiar to itself. Loh 
So many causes, however, may be operative in early life, as even 
the nurse’s milk, to hurt the powers of digestion, that it is no easy 
ing to decide when the disposition to dyspepsia is innate, or de- 
dent on original physical organization, and when referrible to the 
y of contingent causes acting after birth. There may, too, exist 
anative delicacy of digestion, and yet owing to prudence in diet, and 
a judicious physical education, dyspepsia will perhaps never become 
developed. Though, to be sure, some stomachs have far less original 
than others, and consequently demand a more scrupulous care 
inrespect to diet, yet I believe it is seldom the case that this organ when 
rightly treated is inadequate to supply the necessary demands of nu- 
trition 


Early foundation of dyspepsia.—Though bodily infirmities may be 
derived from the authors of our days, causing disease and suffering, 
and rendering life a burden which would be laid down with gladness, 
yet more frequently do they originate in the mismanagement of pa- 
rents. Thus the diet of infancy and childhood is not-unfrequently of 
the most unsuitable character. Even that which nature has provided 
for infancy, may be allowed in too great quantity, or may be even vitious 
in its qualities. Were young children left entirely to their own in- 
stinctive inclinations, in taking food, that is, were the breast only of- 
fered them when distinctly sought,—not every time they happen tocry, 
oo their mouths, or are fretful,—and were they removed from it 
on first indication of satisfied appetite, and, moreover, were no 
unnatural stimulants urged upon them to create an artificial hunger, 
there would probably be little danger to digestion from excess in re- 
gard to quantity while nursing. But then the milk may sometimes be 
unsuitable in its qualities, and thus tend to prejudice the health of di- 


That nature has imposed on the mother the obligation of suckli 
herown offspring is sufficiently manifested by the secretion of mi 
immediately following its birth, and by the want which, when this 
fldid is accumulated, is excited for its discharge ; and also by the sen- 
sation of pleasure that its emission affords. That the mother’s milk, 
supposing her in health, is, from the natural -relationship between the 
two beings, better suited to her offspring than that of a stranger, is. 
certainly a rational inference. Mothers, therefore, who are healthy, 
and not prevented by physical incapacity, by neglecting this duty, and 
submitting their offspring to the precarious care of mercenary nurses, 

ps immoral and diseased,—for the contrary cannot always be 

n,—are guilty of a positive infraction of the ordinations of nature, ° 
and of injustice to the innocent being to whom they have given life. 
Furthermore, the mother not only owes her own milk to her infant, but 
itis‘also her duty to insure its good quality by living temperately and 
modestly, and attending scrupulously to. the various-circumstanges of” 
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diet and regimen, which contribute to the calm, equable, and. health., 
ful play of the different functions of life, Whenever the health. ig, 
disturbed, or the moral feelings unduly affected, the secretions .are, 
all liable to become depraved. ~ 

When circumstances render it necessary that a nurse be employed, 
she should be healthy and moral, and as nearly as possible under ike, 
circumstances in respect to age and period of confinement, with the 
mother. But the errors of parents in the nurture of their offspring, 
laying the foundation for indigestion, nervous irritability, and a host of 
afflictions in future life,.are exceedingly numerous, and I shall have 
repeated occasions to allude to them. 

Periods of life most favorable to dyspepsia.—Though no time of 
life is exempt from this complaint, yet the disposition to it. varies 
remarkably at different ages. Young children, though quite subject 
to transient disorders of the stomach and bowels, yet are not common- 
ly affected with lasting indigestion. Still it may in some instances 
happen even in infancy, and many of its physical and mental suffer- 
ings be experienced before there is language to express them. 

Dyspepsia will oftentimes, particularly in females, be: first manifest. 
ed at about the time of puberty, its symptoms continuing with greater 
or less severity, according as they are influenced by incidental circum- 
stances, for several months, or perchance even years, when some favor- 
able change apparently happening in the constitution, the digestive 
3 gradually resume their healthy action. : 

have already observed that as we advance in life, having passed 
the age of thirty, the susceptibility to the complaint under considera- 
tion seems to diminish. Still it should be taken into the account that 
after the period of youth, the habits, for the most part, become more. 
regular, the feelings less intense and the will and judgment having 
acquired strength, are less liable to be swayed by the appetites; and 
experience moreover has taught her lessons of wisdom, at least to those 
who are competent to learn them. Still dyspepsia is by no means 
unusual even in advanced years. ? 

Influence of the weather and impure air in the production of indi- 
gestion.—Damp.and variable weather, or such as characterizes the 
spring. in many parts of Europe and the United States, seems par- 
ticularly conducive to disorders of digestion, and is very sensibly felt 
by those disposed to them. The easterly winds on our northern sea- 
coast, owing to their dampness, are“ exceedingly inimical to dyspeptic 
invalids, and they consequently become very impatient of them. Most 
persons indeed experience a sharper appetite, more vigorous digestion, 
and a happier state of temper, when the air is clear, cool and dry, than 
when reeking with an oppressive moisture. Hence dwelling in low, 
marshy, and foggy situations;,.or in narrow lanes or underground 
apartments in cities, deprived of the kindly influence of the sun’s 
rays, is in a peculiar manner unfriendly to the health of digestion... In; 
such situations there may sometimes exist impurities in the air, whieh 
will aid the influence of the dampness, Exposure to morning and) . 
evening fogs is well known to be prejudicial to dyspeptic subjects.. 

Dr. Sweetser on Dyspepsia. 
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-only the sympathetic affections of a remote irritation. A. 
fervor of these disorders, amounting to between four and, five. 
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MASTURBATION AND ITS EFFECT ON HEALTH, 


' BY A PHYSICIAN, \'' ° oe 


vbw or 
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{Communicated for the Graham Journal of Health and Longevity. Te 


There has. been a question as to the propriety of, discussing this, 
subject in a public manner, inasmuch.as it is a received. opinion, that. 
the mere fact of fixing attention upon, it, seryes to excite the propen-. 
sity and encourage the habit to which this title. is. commonly applied, 
But in reply to this, it would be satisfactory to state, what. expenence 
has confirmed in relation to all vices on which information has been; 
diffused, that the fear of their direct evil, consequences, deters far me 
from pursuing them, than all other considerations combined, . Mere, 
moral reasons went but a little way in bringing about, the temperance, 

mm. It was not until the direct and immediate pernicious effects, 
of.alcohol on the mind and body were brought home to the drunkard ; 
and.moderate drinker, that they began to,throw off their allegiar to, 
this prince of potentates. So also, if the evil consequences of this, 
common and disgusting habit were fully understood it, would, operate. 
as.a strong and powerful check on its increase and. continuance...) .... 

It will be acknowledged by all who are in the least conversant, with | 
ve subject, that the energies of the nervous system, are progirated, y 

ORT ROES. Op 





_practice of Onanism, to an extent inconceivable ; 
what is known of the nature and functions of the nerves. So,marked, 
been this effect, that it has given rise to much speculation among. 
Eats respecting the, mode of its influence on the system, 
Georget, a celebrated ha author, in a work on the Physio ogy, of 
the Nervous System, enters into an elaborate and extensive ar it, 
to proye that it is in consequence of the frequent and intense excite- 
ment accompanying the practice that the nervyous,unction,is im . 
Bay ome cause that has been assigned he considers disproportionate 
to the efiect. ; pear es 
Another writer, M. Lellemand, who acquired celebrity by,a vork on 
the Diseases of the Brain, some years ago, has, recently published a 
volume, which though bearing a different title appears to be the legit 
mate offspring of the first. He, states that in. consequence of the 
teputation his former work gave him, he began to, be extensively. 
consulted for affections of the head.,as. they were tho ht to be, y 
the. friends of the patients brought to, him Riad sig a which, 
soon discovered to be diseases of the generative organs, aymp- 
i VOR, 






toms that were most prominent and outwardly manuf ted, gave, rise, to 
the belief that the nervous system was deranged, wi whe 

@ traced to the constant practice of the vice, alluded.to and its, kin- 
dred vices. 


_ There is scarcely a disorder, of the brain or spinal, mart Ww, W ic 

os not been traced, to. haye its origin in, this practice... Cases of 
Epilepsy, Palsy, Amaurosis, Mania are scattered, thro the, 
journals and must be familiar to every physician of. reputation, , But 
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no where are its deplorable consequences so strikingly delineated as 
within the precincts of insane hospitals.. The most hopeless, idiotic 
unprepossessing in external appearance, and I had almost said the 
most numerous class of patients confirm this statement. And when 
the condition of degradation to which these wretched objects are sunk, 
is compared with their promising hopes and bright prospects of useful- 
ness which were once held out before them, the contrast adds to the 
melancholy reflections they call up in the mind of the spectator. 
Most ‘of them are young or middle aged and many of them from the 
better educated classes of society. 

The scion of an illustrious house is there, the collegian, the profes- 
sional man, as well as the farmer and mechanic. Brought there not 
by accidental misfortune, by care or anxiety, by domestic affliction, 
by sickness, or hereditary predisposition, or disappointment in lauda- 
ble pursuits. There is no chain of circumstances interwoven with 
their previous history, the detail of which as in the cases of most of 
those that surround them, is calculated to throw a charm of romance 
around their unhappy state. No chord of sympathy between them 
and their fellow patients to interest alike the feeling heart and prompt 
it to administer consolation, in the same language to all. 

Every former association is as repelling as the guilty suspicious 
expression or averted countenance which meets the eye of the spec- 
tator in the early stage, or the fixed ungainly posture and idiotic stare 
which he encounters in the later, and which causes him to turn away 
from the object before him, with a sense of humiliation at the thought 
that he possesses the form and once shared with him the attributes of 
humanity. 

It is a singular fact and one which if generally known, will operate 
as a powerful check on secret indulgence, that: its effects are so 
marked and peculiar as to enable a physician who has had much 
experience in diseases of this class to detect them at once. Many a 
detail of symptoms of dyspepsia, or nervous weakness or strange 
behavior, or all combined, has the medical adviser been obliged to 
listen to, and hear attributed to hard study and close confinement by 


anxious and unsuspecting friends, while delicacy restrained him from 


communicating his suspicions of the true cause. The superintend- 


ants of hospitals have no hesitation in pronouncing from the personal 


appearance of these patients what the origin of the disorder is. Dr. 
‘oodward, of Worcester, has even gone so far as to intimate that a 


young man who was lately sentenced to death in a neighboring state, 
was laboring under this species of insanity when he committed the - 


crime, a conclusion which he draws from the information given on the 
trial relative to his previous habits and conduct. Dr. Armstrong, 
whose talent for close observation is proverbial, asserts his belief that 
he could tell a person in the street by his gait and general appearance 
who was addicted inordinately to this vice. Other authorities might 
be given to the same purpose, but we would ‘not dwell on the subj 

longer than is necessary, for the dissemination of the truths which it 
is our object to spread. We would add to the fear of disease and 
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mental imbecility, the shame of being recognised, if by those means we 
could reclaim from ruin any who are about to fall victims to this 


habit. 

An idea may be formed of the prevalence of this habit and its 
enervating effects on the mind, by looking at the reports of the 
Me’Lean and State Hospitals. In Paris from the returns of the 

lums* Dr. Eberle concludes that it occurs in one out of fifty-eight 
among females and one out of fifty-one in males of the lower classes, 
inthe upper classes it occurs in both sexes in the ratio of one to 
twenty-three. 

In this country the proportion is still greater, it stands next to 
intemperance on the list of the Mc’Lean Asylum for 1835, and in the 
State Asylum, an equal if not greater number may be found. 

But its influence is not confined to the production of mental disease, 
and the other forms of nervous derangement. Though here the 
manifestations are strongest, as might be supposed. The functions of 
the nervous system cannot be impaired without interference with the 
healthy actions of all the organs. Hence all those-diseases of debility 
whether. depending on the enfeebled action of the solid fibre, ora 
Vitiated condition of the blood may be developed from this cause. ~ 

Consumption, there can be no doubt, prevails more extensively than 
it would, were personal chastity always observed in private as well as 
public. Diseases of the skin accompanied with tubercular or ‘scaly 
eruptions, and which are often closely connected with affections of 
the lungs and stomach, we have the testimony of the highest authority 
to warrant us in mentioning in the same connexion. Mr. Pluuve, 
whose work on the diseases of the skin is the latest republished in 
this country says, “If any fact were necessary, in addition to those TI 
have adduced that debility of circulation and system were the causes 
of Lepra, I might allege that in young men, as confessed to me often, 
the practice of masturbation has been followed, and that to a very 
great extent, in the very worst cases that have come under my notice.” 

Thus, many of the most inveterate, loathsome and dangerous 
diseases which flesh is heir to, originate from a vice which is common, 
bat which must not be condemned because the discussion offends the 
ears of delicacy. It is time that more correct ideas were prevalent— 
that things may be treated as things, not according to fastidious notions 
and imaginary conceptions of possible evils. In relation to the 
nataral propensities we find instinct an exciter as well as a teacher of 
the method of gratifying them, while reason is the controller and 
correcter. Must reason in this instance be shut up, and instinct be 
suffered to rage uncontrolled in regard to this propensity while on 
others she is compelled to listen to the warnings of enlightened reason. 
These habits often take their rise at an early age, so early even as 
childhood, and have been known to spring from unfaithfulness and 
criminal practices on the part of nurses and servants who are intrusted 
with children. 


* La masturbation, ce fleau de l’espece humaine, est plus souvent, qu’on pensi cause de 
fope, surtout, chez te riches.*’ Esquirol Die. des, Scienc. Med. Art. Folie. 
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Is not this then an evil which demands the utmost vigilance on. the 
part of parents and guardians, to watch over and avert from those who, 
are placed under their charge? Who can estimate the extent to which 
it prevails in schools and colleges, or in any institution where numbers 
of either sex are collected together. Who can tell how much the 
languor of the student’s gait, the haggard countenance, the failing 
memory, the dyspepsia, and the cough which is the forerunner of con. 
sumption, is owing to it? Who can draw the line between that 
amount of nervous exhaustion produced by intense application, and 
that produced by self-pollution. 

The following relations, which can be vouched for, show the effi 
of moral means, in accomplishing the pound of prevention and the 
ounce of cure, (for unhappily cures are rare when the habit is con 
firmed), in a manner which should put to rest at once the unfounded 
objections and squeamishness, which now exist in regard to bringing 
the subject fully before the minds of the young. 

A young man of superior natural abilities, was fast verging towards. 
idiocy, in consequence of the practice alluded to. His parents would 
not entertain for a moment the suspicion that he could be guilty of any 
thing of the kind. His physician, however, charged him directly with 
it, and he confessed that his suspicions were just. He was then made 
aware of the injury he was doing himself, and had sufficient firmness 
and perseverance to restrain himself and conquer the habit. _ His health. 
and intellectual faculties were gradually restored. 

Another young friend, connected with a collegiate institution, I was 
conversing with for the purpose of forewarning him of the dangers to 
which I felt he was exposed, and in the course of conversation inquired 
if he thought this vice prevailed extensively among his fellow students. 
He replied, that he thought it had prevailed until recently, when. “ Gra- 
ham’s Lectures to Young Men” had been circulated and read through 
the college, and had operated powerfully as a check upon it. , 

A few such instances as these, while they prove the importance, 
the subject, prove the advantage to be derived from spreading that 
kind of information which will take away the plea which now in part 
excuses the perpetration of this crime against nature. If they are not 
sufficient, no person can visit an Insane Hospital and be introduced to 
this class of patients for a few minutes, without being impressed with 
the conviction that immediate measures should be taken to put a stop 
to a vice, which has shipwrecked more hopes, and produced a greater 


amount of human misery and degradation, than any other, excepting. 


intemperance itself. 


pet ee 





Losetia.—Mr. Whitlaw states, in the London Lancet, that the 


Lobelia inflata which grows in wet clayey soils is a powerful poison,, 


its narcotic power being then in great excess. He also states. that, 
exposure to light deprives the tincture or any of its preparations of its 
antispasmodic power, whilst the narcotic remains. 
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Bolting Extraordinary.—Food of the Frozen Regions. 27 
For the Graham Journal. 
BOLTING EXTRAORDINARY. 


Proverbial as the Yankees are for bolting their food, we doubt 
whether even Jonathan often attempts the performance of a feat like 
the following :— 

“The Eastern Argus says that Valentine Cook, of Dearborn, choked 
to death while eating his supper at Mr. Philbrick’s tavern in Sydney, 
on the 18th Nov. On making an incision into his throat, near the 
root of his tongue, a large piece of beef steak, three inches long, one 
and a half wide, and a half of an inch thick, was discovered, and in 
such a situation as to form a complete valve over: the passage to the 
lange and stomach.”— Mercantile Journal. aS 

e hardly know which feeling predominates in the mind upon 
reading such a statement; pain at the melancholy result, or merri- 
ment at the means of the death. Just think of rational, noble, immor- 
tal, godlike man, ending his probationary existence in such a manner 
—“shuffling off this mortal coil,” by stopping up the throat with a 
juok of two cubical inches of unmasticated beef steak! Really, if 
people must eat thus, (and most people do eat thus), we know of ‘no 
better way to protect themselves from the consequences of such vorac- 
ity. than to introduce their food into their stomachs in the manner.in 
which Dr. Beaumont tries experiments upon the Canadian—tie a string 
to every junk so that it may either be withdrawn, if it sticks fast, or 
the string alone may be removed when the food is digested. 

But after all, these plebeian bolters only obey the precepts of their 
betters. This Mr. Cook was following literally the advice of the New 
York Reviewer, to “eat flesh and eat as much of it as his stomach 
craved.” ‘True, he forgot the caution to “ masticate slowly ;” but he 
would have said to the Reviewer—“ You gentry can afford to spend 
an hour at the table; I must eat and be off. Besides, my ‘stomach 
craves’ it, so that I can’t stop to chew-it, and it is just as well to me 
—what suits you don’t suit me!” So goes the world, and we hardl 
know which philosophy to embrace—that which laughs or that. whic 
weeps at the follies of mankind. D. 





FOOD OF THE FROZEN REGIONS. 


»Mr. Camsett,—If God designed that man should diet on vegeta- 
bles only, what provision has he made for the sustenance of the Lap- 
landers and other inhabitants of the frozen regions? -I propose the 
above question for the purpose of getting some information on that 
point, and if you will insert it in the Journal, that the Editor or some 
of his correspondents may reply, you will confer a favor on vv 

A Susscriper. 

Having inserted the above, agreeable to the request of “A.Sub- 


scriber,”” we leave it for some one of the correspondents of the Journal 


toreply, many of whom are abundantly able to meet all the difficulties 


incident to the subject. 











28 Opinion of Professor Smith. 
OPINION OF PROFESSOR ALBAN G. SMITH. 


[The New York Mirror gives the following extract from Professor 
A. G. Smith’s introductory lecture before the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of the state of New York. We feel that the readers of 
the Journal who have given much attention to the subject, are compe- 
tent to judge of the weight of such arguments in favor of flesh-eating; 
but still they may expect further notice of the subject in some future 
No. Dr. Reynolds of this city, in one of his anatomical lectures, was 
pleased to amuse the students at the expense of Mr. Graham and Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock, yet in a subsequent lecture acknowledged the 
that blood taken from the veins of the flesh-eater would decay in half 


the time of that taken from the veins of the vegetable eater. We. 


should suppose a vessel made of “live oak” would be more durable 
than one constructed of materials which would decay in half the time.] 


VEGETABLE DIET. 
‘It has been maintained by some men, distinguished for learni 
and research, that vegetable diet is most conducive to health. t 
seems singular that such men should advocate a doctrine of this:kind 
in these enlightened—these Christian days. ‘That such principles 
should have been taught in the olden times by a Braminical priest, or 
a Pythagoras, is not so wonderful, considering that the first belonged 
to a superstitious priesthood, whose doctrines were founded in error; 
and that the latter, although wise in the wisdom of his day, was 
evidently a wild theorist, who thought, by perverting the laws of 
nature, he might change man from a blood-thirsty animal to a lover of 
peace. 
“That such a doctrine should gain proselytes at the present time, 
when experience is the basis on which philosophers build systems of 


Hygiene, is strange indeed. Does not the experience of every physi-” 
cian prove that nothing would deteriorate the human constitution- 


more than an exclusive adherence to vegetable diet? What physi- 
cian is there that does not know the necessity of rich animal food, for 
feeble and cachectic patient? Examine our medical journals, and 
see the experience of those attached to orphan asylums, and institu- 
tions of charity. Do they not tell you that the prevalence of scrofu- 
lous disease could only be checked by the introduction of a | 

allowance of animal food and nourishing drinks? I have myself known 
numerous instances of large families of badly-fed negroes swept off by 
a prevailing epidemic, while their neighbors, who were well supplied 


with meat would almost entirely escape; and it is well known to’ 


many intelligent planters in the south, that the best method of pre 


venting that horrible malady Cacpexia Africana, is to feed the negroes. 


with nutritious food. I have sent several consumptive patients to the 
Rocky Mountains, where they were compelled to live entirely on 


animal food, and they have returned well, notwithstanding the low 


temperature of the climate.. Take from the Laplander or the Esqui- 


maux: his oil and his blubber, and feed him upon roots, and he is 20’ 


longer able to endure the chilling blast of his native clime.” 
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“ The Choice” between Candy and Tobacco. 29 


INDIAN FOOD. 

«J have been to the Indian wigwam, and asked the old chief why 
his tace who were once the pride of the forest and died of nought but 
old age and the battle-axe, had now dwindled to a handful of poor 
sickly basket makers. He has told me of the white man’s axe, and 
said these fields were once covered -with forests, that sheltered the 
bear, the deer, and the buffalo. He pointed to his patch of niaize, 
whose cultivation required the sordid mind of the pale facts. ‘ Give 
me back my forest and my bow and my children shal! no more die of 


‘ cough.’ 7 ‘ 


' “THE CHOICE’—BETWEEN CANDY AND TOBACCO. 

The last number of the “ Youth’s Companion contains a notice of 
a book recently published by the New England Sabbath School Union, 
entitled The Teachers’ Gift. One of the stories, “The Choice,” is 
copied into the Companion. The amount of the story is this—Two 
little girls, Maria and Abby, beg each a cent of their aunt to buy 
candy. Their aunt gives each a cent but proposes to them, instead 
of spending it for candy, to buy tobacco for old aunt Dinah, adding— 
“You know she is an old woman, and she loves tobacco as well as 
you do candy, and it is much more difficult for her to do without what 
she has used so long, than it would be for you to do without any 
thing.’ Abby buys a stick of candy with her cent, but Maria buys a 
plug of tobacco for aunt Dinah, and is rewarded by the storekeeper 
for her generosity “ with the largest stick of candy on his shelf.” 

As I read the story I could not help asking myself—What could 
have been the views of the author of the “ Gift” respecting health, 
economy and charity, that he or she could not imagine a better appro- 
priation-of these little girls cents than buying a stick of candy or a 
plug of tobacco? Are such the objects for which children should be 
taught to spend their little sums? Are such the gratifications which 

ng immortals should be taught to desire? I have not ‘seen the 

, but if such be the drift of the other stories, it is surely a singular 

“ Teachers’ Gift.”” Such lessons, it rather seems to me, do not serve 
to “ point” a very valuable “‘ moral,” nor indeed do they very highly 
“adorn a tale.” Mr. Editor, I trust you will not consider me as mak- 





. ing “much ado about nothing,” or that this notice of the “ Gift” is 


entirely inappropriate to your Journal. Nothing is unimportant which 
has a. bearing upon the formation of the character of the young; 
and we are probably little aware how much influence a work of this 
kind may have in confirming pernicious habits, and by thus sanction- 
ng their gratification as the highest object of desire. The work of 
at which you aim can-never be accomplished except by begin- 
ning in the nursery and by early impressing upon children the convic- 
tion that life has higher objects of pursuit than mere sensual gratifica- 
tion; and that the highest animal enjoyment consists .in the legitimate 
gratification of the pure instincts, and not in the indiscriminate indul- 
gence of depraved appetite; and that man’s true dignity and his 
purest bliss lie in the developement and cultivation of his spiritual, his 
immortal nature. R. _ 
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TESTIMONIAL OF A STUDENT. 


Mr. Camsrtx,—Agreeable to your request, I hasten to give you, in as few words as 
possible, a statement o facts, in regard to diet, &c. in my own case; a they may 
possibly throw some light on the path of those-who have been or are still afflicted in 4 
similar manner. 

During the early part of my life, I was subject to occasional illness. Besides, from the 
nature of my employments during that period, and from other causes, I was led to 
greater physical exertions than my constitution could bear. This, together with frequent 
exposures and want of care generally in regard to health, tended greatly to impair 
constitution, During the first months of my 17th year, while engaged in teaching school, f 
was very suddenly seized with a violent pain in my left side—so severe at times as to 
disable me to walk. By the advice of a physician I relinquished my employment, in 
hopes of regaining my health; but it soon became apparent that a disease was fast making 
its hold upon me, which if not removed must inevitably end in dissolution. 

This was but the commencement of a train of ailments, which afflicted me more or less 
for several years, so that during all this time I did not see a well day, The period to 
which I allude, embraced a course of study preparatory to entering college and nearly half 
of my college course. My preparatory course however was very much more than 
protracted, from a want of health sufficient to enable me to pursue my studies, 
while engaged in school-keeping during my preparatory course, and once while in 
was I driven to the relinquishment of my employment, previous to the fulfilment of 
engagements. Thrice while preparing for college was.1 compelled, though with great 
reluctance, to give up my studies and seek relief from the ravages of disease. t 

In regard to the diseases which were the occasion of all this, I have already referred to 
the pain in my side, which, though on the application of powerful remedies, subsided in a 
considerable measure for a time, yet as often returned with increased violence, often 
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diffasing itself over the whole body,—felt now in the back, and again in the front part of: 


the head—at one time in the shoulders, and at another in all those places at one and. the 
same time. Inveterate costiveness almost constantly afflicted me. At one time, was ¥ 
much troubled with what is technically called catarrh, which (so said the physician, and 
believe rightly) was considerably enhanced by the use of the cigar and cephalic snuff, both of 
which were recommended by another physician, the former for a watery stomach, and the 
latter for weak eyes. But these I abandoned after a few months. For three or four years 
I was much troubled with dyspepsia. During the larger portion of my preparatory course 
and some time after, my eyesight was extremely weak. My stomach was so weak, that my 
body was considerably bent forward, and my. digestive powers so extremely feeble, that 
the taking of food was attended with oppression and distress, unless prevented by the, use 
of medicine, which I was obliged to take as often as once a week, and sometimes 
oftener. 

My physical powers were very much diminished. I could not labor more than an hout 
or two, without great fatigue, and a half day’s walk would affect me to such a d > that 
I did not recover from its effects in a week. My memory also seemed almost to have Jost 
its power, and my mind had been so much affected by protracted illness, that it was difficult 
to make any energetic mental effort. Though I devoted from six to eight hours a day t0 
stady, yet in truth it'was not study,—it was only a languid, ineffectual attempt to stady— 
bat little-more than lost time—and all this was attended with a most intolerable dejection 
and despondency of spirits. Felt at times, especially while in college, a painful shrinking 
from both intellectual and physical labor. I could not attend a recitation without feeling a 
painful agitation; and to such a degree did examinations affect me, that I did not usually get 
over it is less than three or four days. My nervous system was extremely ivitabliges 
slight causes would excite me very much, and all sudden and extraordinary oceurrences 
would greatly affect me. ne 
' “In regard to the expedients resorted to, for the recovery of my health, it may be 
to say a few words. Almost every newspaper that came to hand, was literally 
with advertisements and certificates, in reference to certain patent medicines, as théy were 
popularly called. Some of these, coming so highly recommended, I was induced to try,— 
and though for the time being they seemed to be salutary, yet I do not now think 
they did me, on the whole, any good,—on the contrary, my conviction is, that they were, 
in the end, decidedly injurious. Besides these, there were several ‘instances in which it 
seemed absolutely necessary to avail myself of the most effectual means for the roca 
of health. In these cases some one physician or more was always applied to. But of th 
course pursued by them it would be tedious te give a description, us no two of thes WON 
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in all respects as to the nature of my disease;—their modes of treatment were of 
different. At one time, in particular, a most powerful cathartic was given in the 
which was followed, for some six or eight weeks, by other medicitiés Git . Tuse 
theterm ‘‘ most powerfu/,’’ because so great was its effect upon me, that, in an hour 
gfer taking it, its inflaence was felt in every part of the system, weakening me to such a 
as to render me unable to stand or even to see across the room. diet in this 
case. was after a few days, to be as usual. At another time the same kind of medicine, 
dl speak in regard to its operation) , was prescribed,—but intended to be less powerful in its 
operation, and to be accompanied with the heartiest food that could be obtained, and algo 
with moderate exercise. Other courses still were adopted, differing fromi either of the 
ing. Sometimes it d that medicine occasionally, and a certain degree of 
jousness, were the only remedies that would be effectual in’ my case. But 
comforters were they all! Neither the most powerful medicine,—or medicine with full 
feeding at one time, nor abstemiousness, exercise and patent medicines at another; seemed 
to afferd, in the end, the least encouragement of a return of permanent health. 

In 1834, Mr. Graham was induced to come to Brunswick, and give a course of lectures 
on the sci of h life. “I attended his whole course, embracing about twenty 
Jectares. Before the close of his lectures I began to adopt the principles of diet, exercise,’ 
&e, which he advocated. Shortly after this I left college, for the purpose of teaching 
school, which employment I continued four months. During the first three months-after 
my change of regimen, | lost flesh, and became considerably emaciated, and altho I 

srienced some alleviation of my distressing symptoms, yet on the whole observed no 

marked encouragement. While at the same time, on the other hand, every body 
afound me was constantly assuring me that I was destroying myself, and that, if [- 
persisted in my course of starvation much longer, I should certainly die. But as all other 
means had failed, | was determined to give the system a fair trial. After about three months 
}began to feel a decided improvement of health, my countenance began to put on a more 
healthy aspect, my food began to relish, 1 began now ‘to gain flesh—my whole system 
became more elastic and vigorous, my.mind seemed to arouse, as if from a long stupor, and 
jn all respects of both body and mind, my health began to improve. During all this time, 
jn addition to the labors of my school, J had pursued my college studies with so much 
mecess, that, with one week’s study during vacation, 1 was prepared for the usual 
examination in order for admission into the junior class. Jn six months I fownd myself 
wholly relieved from all my distressing symptoms, and restored to comparatively 
bealth—which, on the whole, has continued to improve ever since. During my last in 
college, and with the exception of a week or two since, I have enjoyed: as perfect health, 
perhaps, as is ever enjoyed by any human being. My physical powers are greatly 
increased. A half day’s walk does not fatigue me at all. “Sawing wood, walking and 
ther exercise, do not fatigue as formerly, but on the contrary, are performed with vigor 
and pleasure. 
" eyesight is now perfectly good—mental activity and power are increased. Things 
that used to appear insurmountable difficalties to me, are now overcome with ease; and 
mind loves to be engaged in those severer studies which it used to shrink from wi 
discouragement, and sometimes dismay. My memory has regained its wonted activity and 
retentiveness, and protracted mental labor is performed, not merely without painful weari- 
ness, but rather with pleasure. I am entirely relieved from my depression. and despond- 
excy of spirits, and enjoy constant equability and strength of mind. My excessive: irrita- 
bilityis wholly removed. Things that used to agitate me very much, and even cause great 

tion, now do not disturb me at all; and I enjoy uniformly calmness and eomposure 
both body and mind. 

Bat I have already protracted my remarks farther than I intended. Had time permitted 
on 1 might haye condensed my remarks into a much smaller compass. - With the 
ittle pittance of time that I have had to devote to this subject, I have been as brief as I 
could well be, to give a sufficiently accurate account of the facts in the case. And I must 
dose without any comment or reflection upon the impractieability of my former, or the 
eetsiy of my lattercourse. Should leisure from more important and required duties 

‘sufficient, [ may perhaps resume the subject. i 
“Téannot close, however, without a more particular expression of my unfeigned gratitude 
God for bringing to my knowledge the means of restoring my health and mental vigor, 

to 








md, without imploring his divine aid upon my efforts in personal improvement, 

Bee me to devote myself, during the rest of my days, to the.cause of universal 
ence. ; L. Hawes. 

»PvAndover, Nov. 29, 1837. “ 
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Amaurosis.—A disease of the eye attended with a 
diminution or total —s of sight, without any sensible 
injury to the orean, and arising from a lytic affec- 
tion of the retina and optic nerve. 
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